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THE COMPANY RESTAURANT 


Through a special article in this issue of the 
BULLETIN, there is presented a compilation of 
plans and experiences in the inauguration, con- 
duct and value of company restaurants. The 
plans given are sufficiently varied as to meet the 
requirements of business organizations of different 
sizes. 


As Napoleon declared the efficiency of a fight- 
ing army to be based upon the nourishment his 
men received so the efficiency of an industrial 
army may likewise be determined through the 
character of nourishment which is provided. 


After the close of the present world war there 
will be need for the United States as well as for 
every other progressive nation to realize the high- 
‘est degree of efficiency of its citizens. Properly 
conducted company restaurants have proven a 
contributory factor to industrial efficiency. 
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Objects 

management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new "cde bee 
successful from the start by warning them —- the pitfalls into which wodg fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, bay m2 — y so —_ of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations eel will be ill 
dividends on their investment in time and membership f a 

A central office is maintained where information i is , arranged and classified . 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available t al to all corporations, companies, 
or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon 
members of the Association. 3 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 
to have the courses in established educational] 
tions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 
Membership 
Prem Go 


A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now — 
or — be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through their 

to attend ali meetings of the Association, to vote and to 


Guctsow 3.—Ciless B members shail be officers, instructors of schools conducted 
by tions that are Class A members. orhcy aba shall be entitled to bold office and attend all 
of the Association. 


Szction 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Soe Anostion 


Dues 
From the Constitution—Artide VII. 

SEcTION 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 

Gass of Class shell be and the ef 
Class C members shall be $10.00. 

in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A mem bet anuary I shall pay first dues of 
$100.00; those Thine tivease April rst and July 1st, shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
joining bet ing between July 1st and October rst, shall pay months’ dues or $50.00: those 

ween October 1st and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
lor eabeequent yen years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 
pf ee uing members on the roll. 
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DEMOCRATIZING OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger well expresses the senti- 
ment, so universal in the United States, that those of the younger 
generation who are not serving ‘their cotintry in France or pre- 
paring to serve must be kept in the educational institutions. 
The newspapers in every section of the United States have com- 
mented on this condition and have urged that it be met promptly 
and fully. In an editorial the Public Ledger pointed out “that 
the schools and institutions are getting ready to meet this situa- 
tion and have called public attention to it, is therefore one of 
the encouraging features of an issue which might prove for- 
midable if ignored. For there can be no question about it that 
the thing to do is to keep the future specialists and engineers in 
school and at college and train them more efficiently than .ever 
for the work which will fall on them after the war.” 

In this connection it is gratifying to note the tendency not 
only in the universities, but also in the public high schools, to 
democratize these institutions. It is a rare high school or col- 
lege which does not include in its curricula courses on commer- 
cial and industrial subjects. While the older and more firmly 
established courses which deal with academic subjects are not 
being abandoned or minimized, the newer courses, and just as 
important to the welfare of ‘our country, are being rapidly 
developed. Agriculture, the trades, the processes of the shop, 
the requirements of merchandizing and the efficiency of the home 
through proper application of economics are all receiving atten- 
tion. The progress of the past five years is very encouraging 
to those who have watched and stimulated the development, but 
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the. entrance of our country into the world war has materially 
speeded up the plan for better and more complete education on 
the part of every citizen. The education of the individual is no 
longer considered as complete, either upon graduation from 
recognized schools or at any other period, so long as he remains 
a factor in the life of a community. The rapid development of 
the newer institutions now a part of the educational system of 
our country promises, in a relatively short period, to increase 
the efficiency of the citizens of the United States to a point more 
in keeping with the position which our country now occupies 
in comparison with the other nations of the world. 


CLEVELAND’S PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Dr. Spaulding, who has recently been taken from the public 
schools system of Minneapolis and made Superintendent of - 
Schools of Cleveland, has announced a program which will 
command the interest of every American citizen in the effort to 
increase efficiency in our country through educational and train- 
ing methods. Dr. Spaulding’s program is ambitious and pro- 
gressive. He has announced that the high schools of that city 
are to be thrown open to thousands of boys and girls now 
deprived of an opportunity to obtain high school education. 
These boys and girls are now out of school earning a living, but 
part-time classes at hours fitted to their convenience have been 
arranged. The high schools will be open from early morning to 
late at night. For students over sixteen years of age the cus- 
tomary entrance requirements are to be waived. “Within a few 
weeks,” says the Cleveland Plaindealer, “the plan, which in- 
volves. a complete and radical breaking away from the tradi- 
tional high school system, is expected to be in operation.” | 

The old rules requiring pupils to take stipulated courses at 
stipulated hours will be forgotten in the cases of these part-time 
pupils. They may take as much or as little work as they desire 
and the classes will be timed to suit their convenience. | 

Adults also will be admitted to these classes. 

Dr. Spaulding has also announced that he will take up with 
the business men of Cleveland the plan worked out by Dean 
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Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati, which permits of 
two boys or two girls working on the same job and alternating 
weekly or every two’ weeks in their school work; or,.if the plan 
is worked out as submitted, one can work in the mornings and 
attend school in the afternoons, while the other can attend school 
in the mornings and work afternoons. Still other arrangements 
may be made whereby pupils. who have to earn a living can at 
the same time obtain the advantages of the high schools. 

The business men of Cleveland have already given their 
approval to the plan and high school principals have expressed 
themselves in favor. of it, notwithstanding its revolutionary 
character. 

Dr. Spaulding emphasized the point that whether a student 
takes a course in the morning, afternoon or at night, the stand- 
ard of work should be the same. 

He pointed out that students earning a living should be 
permitted to take as much or as little work as they desire and 
that for pupils over sixteen years of age, their ability to. carry 
on the work should be the sole requirement for admission: 

The night schools of the city are reorganized to fit in with 


the new plan and will offer courses of the same standards as - 


those given in the day time. It is expected many pupils, as soon 
as the new system is in operation, will sign-up for courses in 
the academic as well as technical and commercial high schools. 

It is a broad, constructive and wonderful movement - in- 
volving additional expenditure of approximately $1,700,000 for 
new school buildings before the plan will be completed. As 
the years slip by, Cleveland will gradually attain a standard of 
citizenship and individual efficiency heretofore unknown, and 
then the plan will spread from city to city. What a glorious 
future it promises! The new plan also includes :the universal 
Americanization of all foreign-born residents of that city. 

As Dr. Spaulding pointed out in an address to the City Club: 

“Public education is fundamental in the 
and activity of the nation. 

“People were unprepared in mind and heart for the vated 
of the war. The American ideals of freedom and humanity had 
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become dulled’ and a little apathetic—we were more interested 
in other things. i 

“We had been inviting té America millions of immigrants; 
who had no conception of American ideals and were tapeqpnes 
to learn them. 

“They are attracted by jobs, and we were content to profit 
from their labor. We made no serious effort to eemennenmees 
them, although they were good material. 

“Schools need to teach effectively the ideals for which the 
whole humanized world fights, and to teach them through the 
medium of the English language. 

“Co-operation of employers is needed. 

“Another need of the schools is to provide trained workers, 
and this need is greater now than ever. 

“A systematic co-operation between schools and business is 
needed. Schools should supply the training needed. Higher 
schools must be opened to all, and we must get away from the 
old idea that pupils must have completed the avon work, 
and must take certain things at certain hours. 

“Every educational ‘service the schools can render must be 
made available to everyone in the community.” 


WOMEN OF THE INDUSTRIES MUST BE PROTECTED 

The Pittsburgh’ Leader commends the protest of Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, “that 
women be not employed in doing the rougher sort of manual 
labor for which they are physically unfit.” There is a tendency 
in some places to do this. Mr. Gompers says: “We cannot 
afford to wage a war for humanity and democracy and ‘refuse 
to recognize the fundamental principles of human welfare in 
dealing with the women ‘of our nation.” The Leader does_ not 
believe that women should be called upon or permitted to do 
any hard manual work because of the war. Many of the women 
workers have shown an apparent willingness to perform such 
work, or at least to undertake this performance, because of their 
patriotism and their desire to serve their country in this hour 
of need: But the United States cannot afford to permit. its 
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women workers to undertake any tasks which might unfit them 
for the higher occupations and duties which are the rights and _ 
privileges of their sex. This war can be won, if sound judg- Ez 
ment is used, without too great a strain upon the women -" 
the nation. 


DETERMINING THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 

In his address to the American Federation of Labor, con- 
yened in Buffalo on November 12th, President Wilson spoke of 
the position of Germany before the war. Readers of the But- 
LETIN are always interested in any testimony bearing on the 
actual conditions in Germany as to industrial efficiency and the 
causes which lead to this efficiency. In his address. President 
Wilson said: 

“The thing that needs to be explained is why Germany 
started the war. Remember what the position of Germany in 
the world was—as enviable.a position as any:nation has.ever oc- 
cupied. The whole world stood at admiration of her wonderful 
intellectual and. material achievements, and all the intellectual 
men of the world went to school to her. As a university man, 1 
have been surrounded by men trained in Germany, men who 
had resorted to Germany because nowhere else could they get 
such thorough and searching training, particularly. in the prin- 
ciples of science and the principles that underlie modern material 
achievements.” 

We call especially to the attention of our readers the Presi- 
dent’s statement that “nowhere else could they get such thorough 
and scarching training, particularly in the principles of. science 
and the principles. that underlie modern material achievements.” 

Dr. Addison, Minister of Reconstruction in the British Cabi- 
net, in his classification of what will be the four greatest needs 
of Great Britain after the close of the war, includes better train- | 
ing and better industrial methods. And yet, in reply to a_solici- 
tation to take membership in our Association and thus give finan- : 
cial support and personal co-operation to the work which our i 


— 


Association. is doing on behalf of American industries, the reply 
is often “we cannot see how our Company would profit to. the 
extent of the price of membership.” Apparently there are, many . 
j business executives. in.the United States who do not understand q 
the cause for Germany’s efficiency. and who do not understand ‘ 
that American. efficiency, can be just as great through the em- 
ployment of the.same methods as were employed by, Germany ‘in 
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attaining her efficiency. These industrial executives apparently 
have not absorbed the new spirit of co-operation. If the indus- 
tries of the United States. are to successfully compete: with the 
industries of other countries in the great struggle which will fol- 
low the close of the war, there must be not only co-operation 
but also intensive training. This training is now going on. The 
public educational system has been much broadened and is being 
supplemented by the work of our Association, but our Executive 
Committee desires to do a bigger and better work, a program 
that will be made effective just as soon as there is: sufficient 
revenue to finance it: It must be made plain to the executives of 
the industries of the United States that their interests are bound 
up in’the welfare of the industries of this country as a whole, 
and’ that they miist contribute to the agencies which are working 
in the interests of industry as a whole. 


PUT YOUR SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL AND PUSH HARD 


If modern psychologists are correct in their deductions, the 
human brain grows and acquires larger capacity on exactly the 
same principle as the muscles of man expand and become of 
greater strength under properly regulated exercise. The com- 
mon events of life do not produce leaders. It is when difficult 
situations are encountered that leadership develops. This is the 
inspiring and comforting thought in connection with the present 
campaign to increase class “A” membership in our Association. 
We have had to contend with the public’s interest in the Liberty 
Loan, with the Food Conservation campaign, with the elections 
and with other situations which have absorbed public attention 
and demanded concentrated thought and energy. Now all of 
these are swept aside and the membership campaign is proceed- 
ing under ‘a full head of steam. 

At the time this article is. written eight new class “A” mem- 
berships have been received and the campaign has not yet reached 
anything like normal: momentum. Mr. H. A. Halligan, Vice- 
President of the Western Electric Company and: chairman of the 
Special’ Membership Committee, has thrown himself into the 
work without ‘reservation and with only the single thought- and 
purpose that the memberships are needed to make it possible for 
our Association to carry out the full program of work which it 
has mapped out and which will méan so much to the industries 
of the: United States.. Mr. F. L. Devereux, Auditor of Long 
Lines' of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, as 
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secretary of the Membership Committee, is working with all the 


energy which characterizes his personality. Mr. Halligan and 


Mr. Devereux are receiving the earnest co-operation of Messrs. 
Kincaid, Wright and Park, the other members of the committee. 
President Dietz being in the service of the government, his splen- 
did initiative and co-operation are missed. .Many of our members 
have placed their shoulders squarely to the wheel and are work- 
ing with that determination of purpose which alone can insure 
success, but we need the united and active co-operation of all 
our members. This will undoubtedly come as the campaign 
progresses, but it must be borne in mind: that personal solicita- 
tion of the executives of industrial institutions, which may be 
considered as good prospects for membership, will prove the most 
effective service of the whole campaign. This appeal is directed 
to every member of our Association. Have you “done your bit” ? 
Have you sent to Mr. Devereux the list of industrial institutions 
that you are working on? Have you made a personal solicitation 
of the executives of each corporation on your list? Every excuse 
must be brushed aside, every obstacle must. be overcome. The 
best interests of the industries of our country require that the 
full program of work which our Association desires to make ef- 
fective must be inaugurated at the earliest possible moment. 
This can only be done through the revenue that will be received 
from additional class “A” memberships. A patriotic duty awaits 
you. The work of the campaign should be completed by January 
Ist. Now all together in a steady, strong push, and the result 
will not only be gratifying to our members but the actual value 
which will accrue to our country cannot even be estimated. 


A Staff Chosen to Administer the Smith-Hughes Law 

The Federal Board of vocational education, created under 
the Smith-Hughes bill, has chosen its staff, which will direct the 
organization arid institution of the work . as pene by the 
new law. 

Director Charles H. Prosser has associated with him: Lewis. 
H. Carris of New Jersey, in charge of. industrial education; 
Layton S. Hawkins of Massachusetts, in charge of agricultural 
education; Charles H. Winslow of Indiana, in charge of re- 
search; Frank Thompson of Massachusetts, in charge. of .com- 
mercial education; and Miss Josephine Berry of Minnesota, in 
charge of home economics education. Regional directors to be 
located in Boston, Chicago, Denver, New Orleans and San 
Francisco, are to be appointed shortly. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
A CHALLENGE! 


Systematic search is being made in the army to-day 
for previous education and experience which will be 
directly useful in building our fighting forces. Never 
have more intensive methods been used in training offi- 
cers and'men. But needs for experts have outnumbered 
the ‘supply. 

The big problem in industry is the same—the dis- 
covery of undeveloped human talent followed by organ- 
ized instruction and education. Both shop and office 
face the same problems. Any program which stops with 
mere information-giving or instruction in a few specific 
tasks is stopping short of the vital need—full, all-round 
development of employes who have the capacity for 
growth. In our work for our companies and the Asso- 
ciation’s committees let us stress the point—discover 
latent talent and develop unused brain power. 

“Is American industry going to be less alert, less 
intensive and less progressive in the development of the 
industrial army than is our Government i in the building 


of the fighting forces? 


; 
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VALUE OF COMPANY RESTAURANTS 


The Available Evidence is Conclusive in Favor of the Well-fed Em- 
ploye—A Note of Warning From the Manager of One of These 
Restaurants as to What Should be Avoided and What Should 
Be Included in the Preparation for an Enterprise of This Na- 
ture—A Compilation a Tine Which Will Prove Helpful to 
Our Members. 


If we believe the declaration of Napoleon—and who does 
not?—that a military army moves forward on its stomach, we 
must support with equal firmness the contention that an anaemic 
industrial army is similarly predestined to retreat and defeat. 


It is to a product peculiar to the late—very late—19th Cen- 
tury, the conception of the human body as a machine, that we 
owe the company restaurant. The connection is a perfectly 
obvious one. The argument that there is no more valid reason 
to expect 100 per cent efficiency from an under-nourished human 
machine than from any other under-stoked engine required little 
defense. The proposition needed only demonstration; and this 
it has had in such super-abundant measure as to place the state- 
ment that it pays an employer in actual dollars and cents to 
supply a wholesome, nourishing meal to an underfed employe, 
beyond the possibility of question. 

To-day all stages of evolution of the company restaurant 
from the counter in one corner of the workroom to the most 
elaborately appointed table, set in a truly aesthetic atmosphere 
of pictures, hangings and flowers, may be found represented 
among the other corporation co-operative activities. There are, 
of course, all sorts of opinions as to the amount and the kind 
of fuel indispensable to the human mechanism, as well as to the 
type of environment that may help or hinder its conversion into 
physical or mental energy. And there are differences, likewise, 
as to whether or not providing employes with food and a suitable 
place in which to eat. it should be a self-supporting institution. 
But, given the stage of evolution, standards are gradually being 
established so that the essential features of company restaurants 
are coming to show comparatively small deviations from a_set 
type. There are, of course, good cooks and.bad ones; and 
whereas the appointments furnished by one company may approx- 
imate the luxurious, those provided by another on the same 
general scale may be extremely plain. But, after all, about the, 
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same bill-of-fare is. served and at ait the same prices to 
similar classes of people... , 4 

On the whole, company dining rooms are typical and attract- 
ive, and at the worst the food served is probably infinitely more 
wholesome as well as more skillfully cooked than in the homes 
of the majority of the workers who patronizé them. As to the 
utility of such institutions we quote the testimony of three author- 
ities selected from a multitude of witnesses to the same effect: 

According to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York: “The result of the experiment (viz. the establishment 
of their company restaurant) was surprising. The clerks, 
printers, mechanics, who labor under the shadow of the white 
tower of Twenty-fourth street, were immediately benefited by 
this addition to their midday meal. Their health improved; the 
quality of their work was bettered ; and the success of the experi- 
ment was so great that an extension of the service was unhesi- 
tatingly undertaken.” 

“The results were at once apparent,” declares Mr. John H. 
Patterson of the National Cash Register Company, in regard to 
the first experiment of the company in this direction, the estab- 
lishment of a kitchen wherein the women employes could prepare 
for themselves hot soups, coffee, etc. So evident was the initial 
success that an extension of the experiment was immediately 
provided for and carried on to its present notable proportions. 

“The Company considers this feature an excellent invest- 
ment in the general improvement in the health of its workers 
which followed its introduction,” declares an official of the 
National Biscuit Company of New York. 

That there are unsuccessful company restaurants in the 
experiments to date no one will deny. It is not enough to provide 
facilities for even the most attractive and wholesome of meals. 
The' employe must be persuaded to accept them. In regard to 
the basic principles underlying the successful operation of a 
company restaurant an expert in such operation has this to say— 
in addition to pointing out the reasons why, in his opinion, the 
present is hardly the time to inaugurate an experiment of. this 
kind: 

“T hardly think the present a propitious time to start a works 
restaurant. I know it would take a great deal of courage on 
my part to start an activity of this kind at this time. 

“Food has increased from 50 to 200 per cent the past four 
years, with the result that we have had to raise prices, use the 
greatest possible efficiency in operation, and still lose several 
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hundred dollars per month. Prior to the War, we had gotten the 
restaurant in the condition where it was breaking even; in fact 
one month, strange to’say, we showed a slight profit. 

“From my experience I would not advise having an outside 
firm run the restaurant. . . . Do not make the mistake of 
attempting to try an experiment with your restaurant with the 
hope of enlarging it as the business grows. We tried this way, 
using some old buildings, and the result has been that we have 
spent many thousands of dollars in useless repairs. 

“There are so many little things, suchas the matter of proper 
location of rooms, character of equipment which you use, which 
seem unimportant at the time, but which really have tremendous 
weight in making your restaurant a success. Select the location 
which is as near the center of your works, regarding the distribu- 
tion of employes, as you can get. Have one large room, possibly 
a small room adjoining for office people, where you can minimize 
the amount of counter service, and have your kitchen adjoining. 
Equip your restaurant with every form of labor saving device 
which you feel justified in purchasing, because your fixed charge 
for help is one of your largest items. We carry a-small fixed 
staff of employes and then use noon help from the factory; we 
give the noon help 50c per week and their noon meals. We use 
cafeteria or self-service wherever we can. . 

“The extent to which the people will patronize the restau- 
rant depends a good deal on the distance they are from their 
homes. . . . There are really two alternatives in this kind 
of work; either to start with a lunch counter and build up, or 
start with a fully equipped restaurant, carefully planned and 
properly located. Any intermediate plan is doomed to fail.” 

Practically every type of company activity along the lines 
of providing a suitable, low-priced meal for employes is covered 
in the following outlines of plans now in operation: 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

- Restaurant service is furnished at all of the principal works, 
and meals and lunches are served at low prices. At the Schenec- 
tady Works, an attractive two-story concrete building was erected 
several years ago, for restaurant purposes. ~% 

Coming down the main thoroughfare at noon, one’s atten- 
tion is centered on-the great throng going to the restaurant. This 
building is surrounded by lawns and shrubbery. It.is two stories 
high, and-on both floors there are arrangements which make it 
possible for 2,200 persons to have a lunch in twenty minutes and. 
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then have enough of the noon period left for a comfortable rest. 
The kitchen is equipped with the best utensils. Besides the men 
who are served every noon in the big restaurant, a thousand 
other meals are served during the day. There are two large 
dining rooms in the building, each having a seating capacity of 
about 450, and another large room for the use of foremen and 
other supervisory help. Table d’hdte dinners are served, con- 
sisting of soup, meat, vegetables, bread and butter, dessert and 
coffee or milk. 

It is the endeavor of the company that food shall be of the 
best quality, portions large and service prompt. Fresh vegetables 
supplied from the Company’s farm are served during the summer 
months. The restaurant is provided with all necessary cooking 
and refrigerating equipment, and all food is prepared in the 
building. In addition to the table d’héte dinners, which are 
served only during the noon hour, a la carte service is maintained 
during the remainder of the day. While the table d’héte meals 
cost something more than the price charged for them, this loss 
is about offset by the profit in the a la carte service and the sale 
of tobacco and cigars. The restaurant as a whole is consequently 
about self-supporting. 

There are also lunch counters in large departments where 
women are employed, where light lunches, obtained in hampers 
from the main restaurant, and tea, coffee or milk are served. 
Three hundred girls are cared for at these different lunch coun- 
ters around in the buildings. They place their orders before 10 
o'clock in the morning at the shop counters, and at noon they 
are served with hot lunches. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 

Mr. Patterson’s systematic efforts for improving factory 
conditions, with a view of making his employes healthy, happy 
and efficient workers, began some twenty years ago, when one 
day, as he was passing through the plant at lunch time, he noticed 
one of the young women warming coffee on a radiator; he also 
saw groups of women workers eating cold lunches at their work 
benches’ without any conveniences whatever. Feeling that 
employes improperly nourished could not obtain the best results 
from their work, he at once set about fitting up a room to be 
used as a kitchen for preparirig soups, coffee, etc. The results 
were at once apparent and other conveniences were quickly added. 

One of the most unique organizations of this unique factory 
is the Officers’ Club, formed in 1891, when:six officers of the 
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Company arranged to have their luncheon served at the factory. 
The meals were at first ordered from a hotel and.eaten in the 
President’s office. The plan. proved so-successful that a club 
of twelve members was organized, meeting for the. noon. meal in 
a cottage near the factory.. A few years later, the membership 
having increased and many others being anxious to enjoy the 
privileges of the club, a small building was erected and equipped 
for its use. On-the completion of the new office building; in- 
1907, the Officers’ Club was moved to the tenth floor, where'a 
large, well-equipped kitchen and dining room accommodate. daily 
almost 400 people. The club includes officers, heads of depart- 
ments, job foremen in the factory, and heads of. divisions in the 
office. Every man directing one or more-men has the privilege 
of lunching here at.a nominal monthly charge of $5. . The food 
is well prepared and served hot. Guests are entertained -here 
daily, and there are instructive and interesting addresses from 
prominent visitors. Here, also, are given banquets and enter- 
tainments of the factory, as well as the annual feast of The 
Boys’, Garden Company. The 50 members: of the janitor force, 
who wait on the tables in.the Officers’ Club during the noon 
hour, are also given their lunch. 

Special attention has been given to this very important mat- 
ter of food. Special tables are provided for vegetarians. A 
dietitian is employed, whose duty it is to see that the meals are 
well balanced. The milk served is classified and clarified. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New: York City 

Twenty-four years ago the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company began to serve hot tea and coffee to those workers 
in its Home Office who brought their luncheoris with them. On 
every business day now some 175 men and women in: the com- 
missary and laundry of the-building labor in preparation of a 
wholesome midday meal, which is served without charge to the 
3,800 employes in two dining ‘rooms, one for men and one for 
women, each accommodating 900 at a time. No charge is-made 
for the luncheon, but it is not considered a gratuity, but rather as 
a supplement to the wages, even though they are:as high as, if 
not higher than, wages paid’to others in.the same line of work. 


The Curtis Publishing iam Philadelphia, Pa, - 
The kitchen ‘and dining room.apparatus of this. company 
represents a distinct style of equipment, designed to harmonize 
with the finish of the rooms and to feed the employes at. the 
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most economical cost of service and preparation of food products, 
The gas range installed in the kitchen does away with the 
handling of coal and ashes and the steam cooking kettles elim- 
inate the cost of fuel. The section of the hood over the kettles 
is lined with copper and the condensing steam, which drips back 
into the pan holding the kettles, runs off through the gutters and 
outlets provided for it. The kitchen refrigerators are lined inside 
with white enamel, and there is also a refrigerator for freezing 
the garbage, to prevent escaping odors in removing it from the 
building. 

The dining rooms are provided with equipments for serving 
hot and cold foods. They are so arranged that employes passing 
in front of the counter are served direct, and the cost of waiters 
eliminated. The dish-washing pantries are so located that the 
employes, after finishing their meals, can conveniently collect 
their own dishes and deposit them upon enclosed counters as they 
pass out. A special pantry, also, is provided for the service of 
officers and guests. In the employes’ dining room, the counter 
is so arranged that.employes who wish cold foods, such as sand- 
wiches, salads, milk, etc., can get them at one end of the counter 
and those who wish hot foods can get them at the other end; 
while the entrances and exits are so planned that all possible con- 
fusion is avoided. On the walls of the women’s lunch room, on 
the ninth story, are seventeen beautiful wall panels by Maxfield 
Parrish. 


Ballard & Ballard Company, Louisville, Ky. 

On the third floor of the office building are two separate 
dining rooms and a completely equipped kitchen, presided over 
by a real old fashioned colored cook, who daily turns out a mid- 
day meal for the entire office and executive force. The depart- 
ment heads and executives use one of the dining rooms, and the 
remainder of the office force, with the heads of the mill force and 
the city salesmen, the other. The executives, to the number of 
ten or a dozen, have fallen into the highly beneficial practice of 
making these daily sessions at the luncheon hour occasions for 
going over the day’s work, discussing new plans. and threshing 
out knotty matters which have come up in this or that depart- 
ment. The meal thus provided is emapet by the nny 
without charge. 

Aside from the substantial saving to the men - which this 
gives, it is undoubtedly a great improvement over the necessity 
which would otherwise exist of the office employes bringing their 
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lunches from home, as the plant is located).in a section.of the 
city where there are no restaurants, and the greater efficiency 
of a man who has had a good meal, and a chance to digest it 
without having to hustle out into all kinds of weather-to get a 
hasty bite at some distance, seems apparent on the face of the 
proposition. The rest and lunch room provided for the force of 
some thirty girls, employed in getting out the literature of the 
advertising department, mailing quotations, and the like, is some- 
what out of the ordinary, especially in the manner of its 
operation. The work of handling the lunch is done on the co- 
operative plan. Each day a certain. number of the girls are 
detailed to do. the cooking, others to set the table, and still others 
to clear the table. It is. a requirement of the Company that 
every girl employed learn to make bread and biscuits—a measure 
for which the coming generation of Louisville, to say nothing of 
the husbands and children of these girls, will certainly haye 
cause to thank Ballard & Ballard. All provisions are paid for 
from an appropriation set aside for the purpose by the Company, 
no charge being made to the girls. The plan was started on a 
basis by which each girl contributed her share of the expense 
of the dining room, but the ee has been paying all 
expenses for some time. wes 


The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The Company maintains a dining room in the building where 

breakfast, dinner and supper are served seven days in the week, 

these meals being furnished to the employes at cost. The dining 

room is under the supervision of a graduate of Columbia Uni- 

versity, who makes it her business to furnish good, — 
appetizing food. 


The Kohler industries, 2 New York City 

An airy and cheerfully decorated restaurant is. maintained 
adjacent to the various factories, for the convenience of the 
employes. Clean, wholesome food in generous portions is served 
here at exceedingly moderate prices: The equipment: is ample 
and modern in every way, and the appliances in the culinary 
department rival those of.many well-known hotels: A competent 
manager is in charge, and everything possible is done to make 
the restaurant a comfortable meeting place. There is a main 
dining room with a capacity of 400. Employes are served here 
from 12 to 2. A player piano is at the disposal of the patrons, 
and many impromptu concerts are held for entertainment. pur- 
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poses during the noonday period of rest and relaxation. A pri- 
vate dining room is also conducted for the use of the executives 
and the department heads. Impromptu meetings are frequently 
held here. after the noonday lunch to discuss various important 
matters that arise. It is, in addition, the meeting place for the 
clubs and committees associated with the Industries. . 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. | 

For the convenience of the many employes who are unable 
to return to their homes for the noon-day meal the Company 
installed a lunch room in 1907 in one of the factory buildings. 
Approximately 500 employes are served here every noon in a 
comparatively short space of time, the women and girls being 
admitted five minutes in advance of the men. The daily menu 
offers a variety of palatable foods, prepared by competent chefs 
at extremely reasonable rates, the room being run at-cost. In 
fact, there has thus far been a deficit at the end of the year, which 
is made good by the Company. 


United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, Mass. 

One salutary rule which the Company enforces rigidly is 
that which commands the women to leave their workrooms dur- 
ing the midday lunch hour. They may go to their homes, if not 
too far, to the plant’s dining room, especially prepared for them, 
where they have separate small tables, or to the rest room. This 
bit of enforced relaxation rests them, and does much to prevent 
nervous breakdown. The great restaurant is ‘a really notable 
one. The food served here is as wholesome and nutritious as 
modern science can make it. The vegetables are grown in the 
company’s own gardens. Other foodstuffs are purchased in 
wholesale quantities, and brought direct to the factory in freight 
cars. The prices are so low that a.workman cat: scarcely afford 
to bring his meals from his home. . In addition to the nourishing 
food, the efficient service, and the cleanliness of the appointments 
and environment, the restaurant is of value because it brings the 
workers together for social talks and mental relaxation. ‘ 


L. Adler Brothers & Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Company operates a lunch room in which it serves noon- 

day lunch to all employes desiring it; and it does not restrict the 
privilege of this room to those employes who prefer not to bring 
their’ own lunch. They can purchase the regular. lunch that is 
served, or any portion of it. People bringing their own lunch 
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are given the use of the tables in the lunch room.and no food 
is permitted to be carried into. the work rooms. The-luncheon 
consists of soup, meat and potatoes, dessert, bread, crackers, 
butter and the choice of tea, coffee-or milk. The Company is 
able to just about break even without charging the lunch room 
with any depreciation or rent. 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge he Inc., sian 
port, Conn. 

There are two restaurants provided for those living too far 
away from the works to enable them to go home to lunch. One 
is centrally located in the plant, which accommodates about 850, 
twice each day, for lunch, The other is, directly across the street 
from the works and is located in the barracks. This will accom- 
modate several hundred, and is open for business all the time, 
making it possible for anyone to get all their meals there if they 
so desire. The food is clean and pure and is prepared in kitchens 
that are remarkable for their cleanliness and up-to-dateness. The 
kitchens were designed and equipped. by the Du Parquet, Huot 
and Moneuse Company, the well known experts in this line of 
work. 


Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

In the Chicago House, lunch i is served in the restaurant on 
the eighth floor between eleven and two. Divisions go by 
schedule, ten minutes apart, thus relieving congestion, and ena- 
bling the company to serve over two thousand daily without dis- 
agreeable crowding. Many employes prefer to bring lunches 
from home, but the restaurant is run upon a non-profitable basis, 
and palatable food is served at a very low cost. Similar restau- 
rants are operated in the Kansas City and New York plants. 


Gary Heat, Light and Water Company, Gary, Indiana 

During the winter months this company has made it a 
practice, when their line gangs were working in the suburbs of 
the town, to furnish, them with their meals at nearby restaurants 
in order that they might have hot food instead of cold lunches. 


The Midvale Steel. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
A restaurant is maintained and operated on the premises of 
the Company by an outside caterer. The patronage. has..so 
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increased from time to time that it has been found necessary to 
make material increases in facilities for serving the men. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Large dining rooms are provided for the comfort of the 
employes, every one paying cost for what he gets. There is a 
large dining room for the girls, in which 600 may find seats 
around the tables at one time. Usually the workers bring their 
own luncheons, and are supplied with excellent hot coffee at a 
cost of one cent per day. There are also separate dining rooms 
for the men and for the office force. 


Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A large lunch room is equipped for the women employes, 
where a hot lunch is practically given them every day. The 
price of articles on the menu is stated and each employe is allowed 
food to the amount of 15 cents free. The men have a lunch 
counter and secure a luncheon of soup, meat and potatoes, dessert 
and coffee for a very small sum. The prices charged do not 
cover the cost of the food. 


Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

There is a room provided for the women employes to eat 
their lunch out of the workroom. Here hot coffee i is furnished 
them for 1 cent a cup. 

The office force and foremen have a dining room where 
they pay a small sum for luncheon. This sum covers the cost 
of food and service, but not the lighting, heat and space charges. 
Plants are in the windows and one side of the room is fitted up 
for a lounging room with easy chairs, lounges, etc. 


Western Electric Company, New York City 

There is a comfortable lunch room on the cafeteria plan, | 
where food is sold at cost. 

The shops have no lunch rooms, but have lunch counters. 
The orders are taken in the morning and brought out to the 
employes in the shop. 

At the gigantic works at Hawthorne, Illinois, near Chicago, 
there is a large lunch and dining room, where food is served to 
employes at cost. One floor of this building is devoted to the 


restaurant. 
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a splendid lunch room, where employes may tu their 
luncheons or be served at a very low cost, has been provided for 
their use. The culinary department is under the same manager 
as the tea room and restaurant for customers, so that the quality 
of the food is exceptional. In. the employes’ department the 
Company endeavors simply to break even. 


William Filene’s Sons Ouimpanny; Boston, Mass. 

The lunch room furnishes breakfast, lunch and supper on 
the cafeteria plan. The food is sold a little above cost, to cover 
the expense. The lunch room has recently opened a department 
to sell provisions and market stuffs. 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, Illinois 
The large dining room operated by the firm enables the 
employes to get their luncheons very reasonably and quickly. 
There is besides a cafeteria which is cheaper, and tables and 
napkins are supplied for employes who bring their lunches with 
them. The charges to employes just cover the price of food and 
service. 


The National Biscuit Company, New York City 

The employes of this Company have been provided with a 
well equipped dining room, with table linen and attractive table 
ware, where good, nourishing food is served at low cost. Tables 
and chairs are also provided for spreading any lunch that may 
be brought from home. The lunch can be supplemented by 
purchases of coffee, etc., from traveling urns which are passed 
through the buildings at the luncheon hour. At several points 
stationary coffee urns are installed. Coffee at lc a cup, soup at 
3c a bowl, and other things in Proportion give some idea of the 
scope of this feature. 


In previous numbers of the BULLETIN we have added a list 
of the names of those companies who were especially active along 
the lines of the particular type of “employe relations” plans de- 
scribed. We regret that lack of space together with the unusu- 
ally large number of companies which have adopted some form 
of restaurant work have made it necessary to depart from our 
usual custom in this case. However, in this, as in other: cases, 
our: files are at the service of all our members. - 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


Proceedings of Buffalo Convention Have Been Published and For- 
warded to All Our Members—Standardization of Records for 
Apprentices by The Pennsylvania Railroad Company—Employe 
Relations of the John B. Stetson Company—Description of 
the Apprentice Courses of The Remington Arms Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company—<Activities of the Committee on Un- 
skilled Labor—Description of the naan & Clothier 
School. 


An Explanation and an Apology 

Bound volumes of the Proceedings of the Buffalo Conven- 
tion were shipped from New York either by parcel post or by 
express to all our members and to all subscribing educational in- 
stitutions and libraries on November 16th and 17th. The Pro- 
ceedings are forwarded this year some six: weeks later than they 
reached our members ‘last year.- The reasons for the delay are 
twofold. First, delay on the part of some of those who partici- 
pated in the Buffalo Convention in correcting and returning their 
manuscripts; and secondly, delay on the part of the printers, 
which was caused in part by labor troubles. On.this point the 
Andrew H. Kellogg Company, who. printed the volumes, furnish 
the following explanation: 

_ “We regret exceedingly the delay on the book, but it was 
due entirely to labor conditions over which we had no control. 
After the strike was: finally adjusted we were more or less upset 
and required some time to get back to normal conditions again. 
The unfortunate-part was that most of the book was printed be- 
fore. the strike, leaving but a small portion still to do. This, of 
course, made it just as impossible to get finished copies as though 
no part of it had been finished.” 


Standardization of Records for Apprentices of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company 
: By J. H. Yoprr, Supervisor of Apprentices 
In order that those in charge of training apprentices have 
information available at all times from which to judge the rela- 
tive ability of each individual apprentice, it is necessary to keep 
adequate records of both the apprentice’s school performance 
and shop performance: ‘The need of ‘standard records was per- 
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ceived when our first school was organized. It was not, however, 
until very recently that the forms used were considered suffi- 
ciently developed so that they could be standardized and printed 
in permanent form. 

We now have three standard forms.:for keeping. records, 
namely : 
. 1. Apprentice School Record. 

2. Report on Shop Performance. 
3. Report on Performance After Graduation. 

The need of the first form was clearly demonstrated when 
it was desired to obtain a continuous record of the school per- 
formance of a particular apprentice by referring to the monthly 
reports of the Instructor. This latter process necessitated refer- 
ence to at least thirty separate reports. The report of grades, 
together with the attendance and remarks on special aptitudes, 
are now entered monthly on Form No. M.P.-269. A continuous 
record is, therefore, available at all times. — 

In order to follow the progress of apprentices in the shops, 
Form No. M.P.-267 has recently been adopted. These reports 
are signed by the foreman of the department in which the ap- 
prentice works. The shop foreman of apprentices attaches his 
comments, after which they are sent to the higher officials, and 
later returned for file in the office of Supervisor of Appren- 
tices. These reports enable those in charge of the training to 
see at a glance the relative progress of each apprentice, and 
when taken in connection with the school reports form an excel- 
lent basis from which to judge the ability of each individual ap- 
prentice, and later place him on work best suited. to his tem- 
perament. 

In order that graduate apprentices are not lost sight of, 
Form No. M.P.-263 was adopted for graduate first-class appren- 
tices and for such graduate regular apprentices as show ‘capacity 
for leadership, etc. These latter reports are called for semi- 
annually until such a time when a further study of the perform- 
ance of the graduate apprentice is’ not deemed necessary. 

As these reports accumulate, their. value will increase in 
proportion. They are already of considerable value in checking 
the progress of apprentices as well as in placing them on the 
proper kind of work upon graduation. . They also havea ten- 
dency ‘to spur apprentices'to. put forth their best ¢fforts' in order 
to obtain the highest standing possiblé. ‘Further, they form ‘ex- 
cellent data, which enables ‘those’ in chatge to readjust ‘obvious 
misfits and prevent gross waste’ of effort in attempting ‘to train 
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a boy to be a mechanic when his aptitudes and talents lie along 
other lines. Copies of the forms described may be secured by 
members of our Association upon request, . 


“Employe Relations” of the John B. Stetson Company 


John B. Stetson Company, in its latest report of its “em- 
ploye relations” plans, calls attention to the fact that by their 
unique and strongly commended plan not only are the employes 
given the benefit of the most stalwart plan for their betterment, 
but the permanency and perpetuation of the great business insti- 
tution, which has done so much toward spreading the fame of 
Philadelphia as a great manufacturing center here and abroad, is 
secured. As has been pointed out by close students, “efforts 
toward industrial peace are frequently directed toward profit- 
sharing. The observation has been made by a distinguished 
writer that while these efforts have been in some cases success- 
ful, the practice of profit-sharing is generally regarded as not 
altogether practical as it has been developed so far. A more 
feasible method, which seems not only to admit the employes of 
a company to share in its profits, but also primarily to identify 
themselves with its interests, is found in the Stetson plan, of ad- 
mitting them as stockholders, in return for services rendered.” 

John B. Stetson Company’s plan is a most practical form of 
substantial generosity. It climaxes handsomely what it had al- 
ready done in the direction of providing for the future of the 
employes. Sound, worldly sense has always been the basis of 
the John B. Stetson Company’s plans and projects to aid those 
who are affiliated with the company in its great establishment. 

SOME INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT DETAILS 

The terms and conditions of the allotment of the company’s 
common stock are unique and original in that the employe ulti- 
mately becomes the owner of stock without the expenditure of 
one cent. Special arrangements have been made by the company 
whereby, so far as the employes are concerned, the stock is paid | 
for out of the accumulation of dividends. H 

STOCK HELD BY TRUSTEES IN TRUST 

The stock is held by trustees in trust for the employe, and 
the stock is not transferred to said employe until the expiration 
of fifteen years. In the meantime, the dividends declared each 
year are credited to the employe, thus year after year reducing 
the principal. When the accumulation of dividends equals the 
par value of the stock, then the employe is paid each year the 
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full dividends declared. There-is a provision that, if the em- 
ploye so desires, he may draw each year, for his personal use, 
a dividend of five per cent. To take advantage of this pro- 
vision naturally delays the date when the stock is fully paid, so 
the majority of those interested have allowed the entire divi- 
dends to accumulate, feeling that the money cannot be invested 
to better advantage than with the company. - 

PROTECTION TO EMPLOYES — 

In case of the death of an employe or the termination of his 
employment because of mental or physical inability to dischargé 
his duties, there shall be paid to the employe, if he be living, or, 
if he is deceased, to his estate the number of shares of stock at 
par represented by the dividends that have ‘accumulated. 


If the employment of the employe be terminated by the 


company for any cause, other than his physical or mental in- 
ability to discharge his duties, then there shall be paid to him 
in cash the amount of accumulated dividends. The difference 
between the actual amount in cash and the same amount in stock 
at par is at once apparent when it is considered: that the com- 
mon stock is now selling at a premium of $250. 

This distribution of stock is only another illustration of the 
wise and liberal policy that has always characterized the John B. 
Stetson Company in dealing with its employes, who now num- 
ber 4,400. The policy has been the means of drawing into the 
establishment men and women of intelligence and ability. 

BONUS: SYSTEM 


The bonus system, which has been so helpful in building 


up the efficiency of the skilled labor employed in the manufac- 
turing of Stetson hats, was first introduced in 1898, in the siz- 
ing department, as a reward to employes of this department 
who had been punctual and constant in their attendance during 
the entire year. The bonus amounted to 5 per cent of. their, 
total wages for the year. During the year 1897 only 35 per 
cent of the sizers had worked during the entire year. For the 
year 1898, the first during which this bonus. was offered, the 
number of employes who remained at work during the entire 
year increased to 50 per cent. This was considered sufficiently 
encouraging to justify the announcement that for the year 1899 
the bonus would be increased to 10 per cent, and during that 
year 67 per cent of the employes remained the entire year. The 
following year 80 per cent remained all the year. Then in 1901 
the bonus was increased to 15 per cent, andthe percentage of 
employes in this department. remaining throughout the entire 
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year jumped to 88 per cent. In 1903 the bonus was increased 
to 20 per cent, and during that year, for the first time, 100 per 
cent of the men remained in the employ of the Stetson Company 
throughout the year. This included 1,000 men, and this has 
held good practically every year since then. The year of 1915 
showed that all of the men who were employed by this company 
on Christmas, 1914, had remained and had been regular in. their 
attendance during the entire year. 

The bonus plan was extended in 1905 to > include the women 
employed in trimming stiff hats; the percentage of bonus first 
offered was 10-per cent. Since 1910 the bonus to these stiff-hat 
trimmers has been 20 per cent-of their year’s wages—presented 
to them at the Christmas exercises, held every year the day 
before Christmas. The soft-hat trimmers received a bonus of 
‘10 per cent for the year of 1906 for the: first time. 

’ The bonus plan having proved so successful, the plan was 
extended in 1911, and since that time 90 per cent of the skilled 
workers. have participated, the bonus varying in different. de- - 
‘partments, the minimum being 5 per cent. Beginning with the 
Christmas of 1915, the plan embraced the entire body of em- 
and everyone shared in this distribution of: cash. 

THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM 

In reference to the apprentice system, it can be explained 
that the young men indenture themselves to the John B. Stet- 
son Company for a term of four years. Their average age when 
entering the employment of the company is 17 years. They are 
placed with a teacher for three or four months, after which they 
are given a task of their own. They are paid on a task basis, 
‘that is, paid for the number of hats finished. -After serving the 
-period of apprenticeship, they then become journeymen and are 
‘presented with a cash sum equal to one dollar a week for every 
wweek of their apprenticeship. This is in addition to the wages 
which they have received during their apprenticeship term. 

OTHER “EMPLOYE RELATIONS” 

The Stetson Hospital ministers not only to ‘the-company’s 
employes but to the public generally. It is completely equipped 
and has in attendance one of the best staffs in the city. 

The company has furnished large enclosed grounds, with 
‘stands of a seating capacity’ of three thousand, for the use of the 
Stetson Athletic ‘Association, which maintains baseball :dia- 
‘mond, tennis courts,’etc., for:the use of its members, 

* Two large auditoriums are located in the plant, one- having 
a seating capacity of about fifteen hundred and the other -fifty- 
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five hundred. The latter is the largest permanent auditorium. in 
Philadelphia, and contains, a large modern:organ. Here. may 
be seen many: gatherings of Stetson employes; when. entertain- 
ment is furnished in the way of concerts, 
lectures, motion. pictures, etc.. 7 

The Stetson Chorus, of one pcr ta par fifty, voices, ranks 
high among the musical organizations of Philadelphia.. 

The John B. Stetson Mission Sunday School (a .non-sec- 
tarian mission school) -has an average attendance..of nine hun- 
dred scholars, and provides social and helpful. surroundings to 
several thousand peagee whose. center bn interest. is the. Stetson 
plant. 

To encourage thrift ; among the audios the ‘Stetson Sav- 
ing Fund pays interest at the-rate of 5 per cent monthly balances 
on deposits. from ten cents toiten.dollars-a 

: For dues averaging $2.25 a year.the Stetson Beneficial As- 
sociation pays a sick benefit of $ a week for five weeks and $100 
at death. 

The best evidence: the general good health. the em- 
ployes of the John B. Stetson Company can be-had by. noting 
that during the last five years it has been possible to reduce the 
usual number of monthly assessments of twenty-five cents to 
nine payments during the year. Prior to. this general improve- 
ment in health, due to the various conveniences provided for the 
comfort and health of the employes, twelve monthly and two ex- 
tra assessments during the year. were necessary to-finance the 
Beneficial Society.. So it can be readily seen that large, clean, 
airy and light working rooms, splendid lunch. rooms, with the 
best of food, pure ice water and an athletic field all combine to 
raise the standard of health of Stetson workers. ie 

While the John B. Stetson Building and Loan Aisndeties 
is not confined to employes exclusively, the company maintains 
about 4,000 shares, with a par value of $200 each, for the benefit 
of its employes. About 6,000 shares are now kept up by the em- 
ployes themselves. Of the employes, 300. now own their own 
homes, purchased through the Building and. Loan Association. 

With no cost whatever.to the employes, the pension fund 
has beeri in force for.-many years to care for those.employes who 
may become incapacitated by illness or old-age. . : 


The Midvale Steel ‘Company Adopts. New Employment Plan. 
--The -employment bureau of The Midvale Steel Company, 
‘under the ‘management of, Mr. C.-H. Anderson, jis -installing a 
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new system for the hiring of men, for transfers from one de- 
partment to another, and for their termination. when leaving the 
service. Under this new system no man will be hired unless 
there is a requisition from some shop executive calling for a 
man of his qualifications ; and when this man has been hired for 
that particular position he will not be assigned to other duties 

The matter of transferring employes will also be handled on 
a scientific basis. The employment bureau is undertaking to get 
a complete census of the employes of their entire plant on a 
new record card. When the new system has been worked out 
and fully inaugurated, the employment division of this company 
will undoubtedly be on a solid basis. 


The Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company’s 
Apprentice Courses 

Our apprenticeship course is one whose chief aim is to train 
young men, who are mechanically inclined, to become thorough 
and efficient mechanics, many of whom become executive and 
mechanical engineers. 

SELECTING A TRADE 

It has been truly said that “a mechanic may be born, but he 
is not born a good mechanic,” and while this company is pre- 
pared, by means of the course offered, to develop and increase 
a boy’s mechanical talent, it is always well for the parent or 
guardian to inform himself as to the degree of interest shown 
by the boy-.along these lines before making application. Such an 
interest will save considerable expense and loss of time to both 
the company and the boy, in the event of a boy failing in his 
effort after making a sudden decision to learn a trade, with the 
only incentive being either to-obtain some employment or to evade 
school. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Boys between the ages of 16 and 20, having had an education 
equivalent to graduation from a grammar school, are eligible. 
A short preliminary examination will be necessary to determjne 
the status of each applicant. Upon successfully passing this ex- 
amination, the boy’s name is placed on file, and he will be noti- 
fied of the proper time to report for his trial period. Boys of 
good personal appearance, good habits, and who are physically 
sound are. naturally given preference. While a physical exami- 
nation is made by the shop physician before the boy signs his 
final papers, and notice is given to the parent or guardian of. all 
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his physical defects, immediaté attention given to unsound teeth 
or any slight defect in his eyesight will perhaps save additional 
expense and a possible loss of time later on, aside from the im- 
mediate benefit derived from early attention. 

SUPERVISION AND INSTRUCTION 

The school is in charge of an instructor, who is in constant 
attendance while the classes are in session. A supervisor looks 
after the boy’s interest both in the school and in the shop. He 
has to adjust any technical or disciplinary difficulties which may 
occur in the shop; also looks after the welfare of the students 
outside the works as much as possible. To be very efficient, 
one’s private life as well as his relations with his fellow work- 
men must be as harmonious and pleasant as possible: 

The apprentices have a club, including all the students in 
the courses, which is governed by officers elected from their own 
numbers. 

Besides the class instructions and shop experience, the stu- 
dents are given a lecture every other week at their club meet- 
ings. These lectures deal with shop matters and others of inter- 
est to apprentices relating to mechanics, science, health, etc. Men 
of considerable experience in their particular line give these lec- 
tures and make them of great educational value. 

ADVANCEMENT 

As responsible positions, executive and others, are open 
from time to time, the company can offer splendid opportunities 
to the graduate apprentices at such times. In filling these posi- 
tions, preference is always given those already in the employ of 
the company and who have shown marked ability. 

TERMS OF APPRENTICESHIP 

1. Applicants for apprenticeship must be not less than six- 
teen years of age. They must be physically sound, of good moral 
character, and have received an education equivalent to that re- 
quired for graduation from the public grammar school or better. 

2. Application must be made in person. If accepted; the 
applicant’s name will be registered and due notice will be given 
when he will be required to commence work. 

3. The first 576 hours shall constitute a term of trial. If 
the apprentice shall during this period prove’ satisfactory and 
shall before the expiration thereof execute, together with some 


other responsible party, an agreement in the form hereto-an- 


nexed, then his apprenticeship shall date from the beginning of 
the term of trial, and’shall continue for the full term anes 
sooner terminated, as hereinafter stated. 
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4. During his training the apprentice will be loaned the nec- 
essary shop tools and class-room materials. .At graduation the 
set of shop tools shall inten become the property of the ap- 
prentice. 

5. Apprentices will Ha eupuired: to serve fora term of four 
years, each to consist of.2,400 hours, including about 200 hours 
in the school room per year. 

_ 6. Apprentices. shall. make up lost. time at the of 
each year, at the rate of wages paid during said year; and no 
year of service. shall commence until the apprentice shall have 
fully made up all the time lost.in the preceding year. 

_7. The company reserves the right, whenever the state of 
business demands it, to.shorten the hours of labor, or whenever 
for any reason it shall stop the working, or suspend wholly or 
in part; and the making up of lost time in this way shall be at 
the discretion of the company. 

8. The apprentices will be required to perform their duties 
with punctuality, fidelity and diligence; and to conform to the 
rules and regulations which are, or may be, adopted from time 
to time for the good government of the shop; and the company 
reserves the right to itself, at its sole discretion, to terminate an 
agreement, and discharge the apprentice from further service 
for any non-conformity with rules and regulations, want of dili- 
gence to his business, or improper conduct in or out of the shop. 

9. In case of discharge, or in.the event that said apprentice 
shall abandon his apprenticeship before the expiration thereof, 
without the.consent of said company, the apprentice shall forfeit 
all wages then earned and unpaid. 

10. Apprentices will be paid. for each hour of went serv- 
ice, including the time spent in the class room. For the first year, 
including the trial period, he will receive 12.5, cents per hour; 
for the second year 18 cents per hour; forthe third year 22 cents 
per hour, and the fourth year 26 cents per hour. .. 

11.. Apprentices will be allowed to increase the. above-men- 
tioned rates of wages on the piece rate system wherever the lat- 
ter may be found aera 


Activities. of Committee on Semi-Skilled Labor 
The Committee on Semi-Skilled Labor met: at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Saturday» The 
lowing members weré present: 
C. S.-Coler (Chairman); Westinghonse Blectrc & 
J. E. Banks; American Bridge Co. 
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H. S. Craigmile;’Goodyear 

J. T. Spicer, Thomas Maddock’s ray Co. - 

Mary Gilson, Joseph & Feiss: Co. 

The work of this committee: had been outlined by the 
tive Committee “to determine the best methods of instruction to 
bring operators up to standard rates on specific tasks.” After 
some discussion it was agreed upon that the work of the commit- 
tee, to be sufficiently: broad and effective, should include prepa- - 
ration for advancement in industry, inasmuch’as mapping out 
a plan for increasing the efficiency of an employe on a specific 
task does not furnish the individual with incentive unless accom- 
panied by both opportunity and training for the “job higher up.” 
The committee agreed that incentive must be introduced in ari 
organization by the definite working out of a promotional scheme 
so that the unskilled worker may move on into the semi-skilled 
class and the semi-skilled irito the skilled class; whenever capabil- 
ity for such promotion is evidenced.’ 

-It was felt by the ‘members of the committee that ‘specific 
instruction in the method of performing an operation is not 
enough—that those members of an organization who have as 
their duty the instruction of new employes (as well as of those 
employes who have been transferred to other operations) should 
keep in mind their obligation toward employer and employe in 
such matters as instilling in workers ambition, frankness, hon- 
esty, etc., and in educating them in matters pertaining to health 
and all: other: things affecting weendindés and permanence of em- 
ployment. 

It was the corsensus of opinion, in informally discussing this 
point, that the employer and the employe should share the ‘cont 
of preparation for work of a higher order.’ 

The committee agreed that first of all it’ must collect data 
on what has been done along the lines specified, and that it must 
make recommendations as to what plans seem most feasible and 
practicable. It was decided that ts information could best be 
obtained by ; 

1. A questionnaire. ; 

2. Personal visits: by members of the. committee to indus* 
trial concerns ee are interested: in ‘the problem of training 
workers. 

It was decided that after all possible information. has been 
obtained the committee would hold a meeting, in New York City 
in March, 

- Respectfully submitted, Mary Secretory. 
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The Strawbridge & Clothier School 
’ By Harriet R. Fox - 

Every day thousands of employes, men and women and chil- 
dren, enter the doors of the great department stores: Each one 
has his part in the work of distributing the merchandise which 
has been gathered from all parts of the globe. Many of these 
workers meet the patrons of the store face to face, others ina 
less direct but equally sure way contribute to the efficiency of 
the store’s service to the public. Nearly all of these employes 
have had less than eight years of school life, yet they must, by 
their personal service in greeting customers, by the accuracy of 
their accounts and by the correctness of their correspondence, 
serve acceptably the most particular patrons. In devising an 
educational scheme for this vast army of people, it is necessary 
to have in mind the work that they are now doing, that which 
they may next be called upon to do, selection of the most capable 
for advanced positions and the general training of which they 
were deprived by their all too short connection with the public 
schools. 

Our people may be divided into two general classes—the 
selling and the non-selling departments; and our vocational 
classes are planned to give specific instruction to groups of em- 
ployes from both classes upon the work in which they are en- 
gaged. These courses are short but directly to the point. They 
vary in length from several days to ten weeks. All are conducted 
on store time, and there is no loss of salary for the time spent in 
school. The training of the correspondents is done largely by 
consultations with the stenographers, individually. The time re- 
quired depends upon the ability of the worker. A Manual of 
Correspondence for use in the store is in course of preparation, 
and the various form letters are submitted from time to time to 
the Educational Department for revision. The training of the 
retail selling force is being done by departments. All sales per- 
sons in the departments selected attend classes for one and one- 
half hours a week and for a period of ten weeks. They study. 
their own merchandise and are helped to classify their ideas upon 
selling and also are instructed in the matters which every sales 
person should know. -We hope by this means to increase theit 
efficiency and to prevent the deadly stagnation which comes to 
so many workers who do the same kind of work year after year. 
The retail salesman cannot be successful unless he keeps alive 
his interest in people and in his work. 

Our Commercial Efficiency classes give general training to 
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the avérage workers who seek to better their condition, and give 
special preparation to the most competent employes, making them 
eligible for advancement to positions of responsibility... 

The Salesmanship course offered to these students is a broad 
general course, embracing the principles of selling and of busi- 
ness management, some psychology, some hygiene, and many in- 
spirational talks. Practically every commercial efficiency student 
studies English; this study is important for everyone, whether 
he meets the customer face to face, over the telephone or by cor- 
respondence. Graduates of this course are now occupying im- 
portant positions in various branches of the business. The fol- 
lowing outline will give an idea of the extent of our educational 
work : 

I. Vocational (Compulsory). 
1. Selling. 
A. Selected departments. 
1. Study of their merchandise. —_ 
2. Study of the principles of retail selling. 

(These classes include also groups of younger em- 
ployes, who are thus prepared for preemies to 
the selling force.) 

B. New salespeople. 
1. Training in the use of sales susie and other 
‘forms. 
2. Follow-up system, holding each employe respon- 
sible for his own mistakes. 
3. Series of talks upon the business enn of the 
house. 
2. Non-selling. 
A. Correspondence. 
B. Bill-Clerking. 
C. Bookkeeping. 
D. Typewriting. 
3. Special Classes of Work. 
a. System. 
Instruction by department in the of their 
departments. 
II. Continuation School Work ( eeeinei. 
For girls and boys from, 14 to 16 years of age.’ Seen the 
- essential branches taught in: the seventh, eighth and 
ninth school years. Classes taught by. experienced 
public school teachers. This department came under 
the control of the Board of: Public Education, January 
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1916, at which time the Cox Labor: “went into 
effect in 
III. Co-operative: 

1. Girls from the William Penn: + High School, who are tak- 
ing the Salesmanship course, spending the morning in 
school and the afternoon in the store, except on Sat- 
urday, when they spend the entire day in the store. 

2. Girls, in’ most cases: those taking the commercial course 
in the’ High Schools, are employed on Saturday dur- 
ing busy seasons, atid all the time for-a few woelss ‘be+ 
fore Christmas. 

They are generally engaged. in and in wrap- 
ping parcels and in operating cash register. 
High school boys are employed during the busy seasons. 
IV. Commercial Efficiency Course. 
Purpose. 
A. Improvement of students along general lines. 
B. Preparation of most capable for executives. 
Enrollment optional. Open to all adult employes from both 
selling and non-selling departments. Studies elective. 
1. Salesmanship and Self-Building (inspirational as 
well as practical), one year. 
’ 2. Merchandise. General course, one year. 
3. English. Comprehensive course, covering two 
years. 
4. Arithmetic. Rapid Calculation, Fractions, Deci- 
mals, Percentage, two years. 

Certificates granted to students for work done. 

The student body, composed of graduates and also of those 
not in attendance at school, maintains a very successful Debating 
Society. The extent to which this has bettered the members in 
their ability both to think and to speak has been surprising and 
gratifying as well. 

In addition to the actual teaching work, the Educational De- 
partment selects certain classes of employes and exercises super- 
vision over the transfer and promotions of the younger people. 
It is also an advisory bureau in reference to'courses of study in 
both public and private evening schools. Many who are beyond 
the age for the Junior School ‘and yet not old enough for the 
Commercial Efficiency classes are thus provided for, . 

There is one other educational agency in the store which is 
doing excellent work, but which is not connected with the Edu- 
cational Department. That is the Noon Day Club—an associa- 
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tion of the women workers,. for social and edticational .ends. 
Under the auspices of this Association classes meet.once a week 
to study French, Biblical history, current events, piano, sewing, 
millinery and embroidery. This club also conducts a 
class once a week for girls and women. 

The aim of all the work, that of training the staglene for 
his present work and of fitting him for increased responsibility, 
is being realized and is resulting in benefit to both employer and 
employe. It is encouraging to note that heads of departments 
are taking an increasing interest in the educational work in the 
store and that larger numbers of employes avail themselves each 
year of our educational enanerneranl 


Proceedings of the Buffalo Convention 

There is a vast volume.of helpful information in: the pro- 
ceedings of the Buffalo Convention which have been published 
and forwarded to all our members. Quite often inquiry is made 
at the Executive Secretary’s office for information which is to 
be found in the bound volume of the proceedings of the annual 
conventions. Every member should read his: volume carefully 
and familiarize himself with the information available. There 
is more definite concrete information of value in the proceed- 
ings of the Buffalo Convention than has been brought: out in 
any of the preceding conventions. This is natural and logical. 
The foundation for the work of our Association has been care- 
fully laid, and the superstructure is now being erected. With 
each succeeding convention definite and constructive informa- 
tion will be brought out. The committees have become accus- 
tomed to the work ‘assigned’ to them and have their tasks well 
organized. Their reports are compilations of the latest phases 
of the particular branches of the Association’s activities with 
which they deal. Added to this fund of information is the dis- 
cussion brought out at the convention on thé reports, and when 
issued as a volume of proceedings there is-a fund of informa- 
tion which should be carefully assimilated by each and: every 
member of our Association. ' 

The work of our Association being strictly arenatiin in 
character, members will get out of their membership about what 
they put into the Association. _The new volume is —ey com-' 
mended for careful venting and 


Association’s nn at New York University 
Analysis of ‘enrolment. m our Association’s course at New 
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York: University indicates that many different industries have 
taken advantage of the course as a. means of training their edu- 
cational directors. The electrical industry, the silk industry and 
department stores are especially well represented. Some of the 
large banks of New York are also represented. The chain stores 
(Louis K. Liggett) have enrolled their chief instructor. The 
rubber industry is represented- through the United Rubber Com- 
pany, and the manufacturers. through the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company. Pratt Institute, the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute and the International Correspondence Schools 
are all represented in the course. 

An enrolment of unusual interest is that of Miss Lily 
Young, a Chinese girl, who will return to her native land to 
introduce industrial education in the industries of China after 
completing her studies at the university. 

It is rather an unusual thing for a Metropolitan daily to 
comment. editorially on the introducing of a new course at a 
university, but the New York Sun of October 2d contained an 
editorial commenting on the course, from which we take the 
following extract: 

“Such a course gets down to the root of things. If Amer- 
ica is to advance industrially now and after the war she must 
not leave workers to haphazard acquirement of skill in the 
‘school of hard knocks.’ Experience is necessary, but it is worth 
a great deal more if it be supplemented by intelligent study of 
the principles and methods related to the daily task.” 


Activities of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore 

In a recent appeal to the employes of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, President 
Herbert A. Wagner discussed the opportunities opened to the 
employes of this company to take advantage of the educational 
program which has been prepared in their behalf. In discussing 
this program, President Wagner said: ; 

“At no other time in the world’s history has education been 
so great an asset as now. The progress of nations is -‘marked by 
the enlightenment and education of their peoples. The success- 
ful industries are. those which have been developed’ and oper- 
ated by educated men. Our successful men are they who have 
lost no opportunity to educate themselves in the way to best fit 
them for the tasks to be undertaken. This is the age in which 
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efficiency wins. Education is the basis of efficiency. _Now is 
the time for every one of you to grasp every opportunity. for 

self improvement Your advancement depends solely upon your 
own efforts and fitness. Why not insure it now?” 

Mr. Douglas Burnett, Chairman of.-the Educational Com- 
mittee of the company, taking for his subject “Relation of Edu- 
cation and Business Success,” brought out very clearly. that 
never before in the history of the world was there a greater need 
for educated men and women, and he impressed his hearers with 
the many educational opportunities existing in Baltimore for 
those who have entered into business. 

He said in part: 

“The ambition of the American people: requires that educa- 
tional facilities be given for the use of men who are engaged in 
their regular occupations during the day, and as a matter of effi- 
ciency, arrangements have been made to throw open to such per- 
sons the increasing facilities represented by our school and uni- 
versity buildings and equipment, so that they may be used at 
night as well as in the day. The depletion of the ranks of day 
students requires that there shall be more night students, and it 
has been found as a remarkable discovery in education that night 
school work can be conducted efficiently as well as the usual day 
school work. 

“The man who has received actual tasting experience after 
leaving school understands better than the young man who has 
not as yet gone into business how best to use his time, and conse- 
quently, subjects can frequently be covered as rapidly or more 
rapidly by night students even after a full day’s work, than is the 
case with day. students, though the time available is more lim- 
ited. The growing appreciation of educators in the desirability 
of some business training in parallel with educational work is 
shown in several ways. The university professors themselves 
are receiving practical education, and this year a large class of 
instructors enrolled as students at the works of the General Elec- 
tric Company. In one of our Middle West cities there has been 
in force for several years a dual-arrangement of instruction .and 
practical experience, under which the ‘students work in pairs, 
alternating between industrial employment and day school work, 
and this requires only a duplication of instruction and an under- 
standing with the local business men which will ensure are nti 
tematic prosecution of the work planned. Ds 

“All these facts indicate the gradual tendency to aan edu- 
cational work and practical experience, and the time has long 
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since passed when a young man entering business can give up any 
idea of not continuing his education. 

“T think I have said enough to clearly indicate that it is dis- 
tinctly the duty of the employes of our company to: pay attention 
to their educational training and to avail themselves of the splen- 
did opportunities which have been established for their benefit 
in this city.” 

Owing to the increasing number of positions open to young 
women in this organization and the desire-of the company to 
provide adequate and separate facilities for welcoming them, a 
new interviewing office and waiting-room for women has been 
established. 


Developments in Apprentice Instruction on the Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has recently extended 
its organization ‘for apprentice instructions to include both the 
school and shop training of apprentices under one organization. 
With this end in view, the title of Supervisor of Apprentice 
Schools has been changed to that of Supervisor of Apprentices. 

The Supervisor of Apprentices is assisted by an Assistant 
Supervisor of Apprentices, a Shop Foreman of Apprentices, five 
School Instructors and one Shop Instructor. This organization 
was made effective July 1, 1917. O;,,73 

Shop: schedules have been revised and standardized so that 
all apprentices, no matter where they serve their time, will re- 
ceive practically the same training. 

_ The three grades of apprentices, namely, hentie first class 
and special, have been retained. The first grade comprises all 
new apprentices who have taken up any of the several mechan- 
ical trades, and the course covers a’period of four years. After 
serving three years as regular apprentices, those who have the 
best records in the school and shop are eligible to become first- 
class apprentices at a higher rate of pay and a more advanced 
schedule, during the fourth year of their apprenticeship. This 
training prepares first-class apprentices to fill positions of minor 
responsibility, shortly after graduation. Apprentices at all shops 
have opportunities to qualify for first-class standing, but if ap- 
pointed, they must be cenesenes to Altoona for oe fourth 
year. 

Special apprentices are odie graduates -who are being 
trained for executive positions. The time served by special ap- 
“prentices covers a period of three years. 
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In order to offer special inducements: for regular apprentices 
to become first-class apprentices and for first-class apprentices. 
to put forth their best efforts, one graduate first-class appren- 
tice will be advanced, each, year, to the rank of Motive Power 
Inspector and be placed on. the same, standing as graduate spe- 
cial apprentices. The first appointment was made June 1, 1917. 

For the guidance of shop officials and those coming in con- 
tact with apprentices, a standard circular, No. A-1, has been 
issued. This embodies all the rules and regulations in reference 
to apprentices, as well as all the shop schedules on the Lines 
East. At the same time, forms for keeping records of the rela- 
tive progress of apprentices have been standardized for all shops. 
Records of the school and shop performance of each apprentice 
are kept on file in the office of the Supervisor-of Apprentices, 
so that information is directly available at all times, from which 
the relative ability of each apprentice may be ascertained ‘from 
time to time. These records form an excellent record on which 
to place apprentices to the best advantage, considering the work 
for which they are particularly fitted. 


Commonwealth Steel Company Compiles President Wilson’s Mes- 
sages as the “Ideals of True Democracy” 

Clarence H. Howard, President of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, in the latest issue of The Commonwealther, their 
house organ, reprints in full the six war messages of President 
Wilson. Mr. Howard is sending this issue of their publication 
as a fitting Christmas message to the members of our Associa- 
tion. Says Mr. Howard: “While the present generation grasps, 
in a measure, the significance of these messages, our children’s 
children will see them placed side by side with the greatest 
utterances of their kind in the history of the world. They re- 
state man’s ‘inalienable rights,’ including ‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’ upon which democracy is based and’ which 
we are now defending.” 


NOTES 
President Wilson has. appointed Mr. Arthur: Williams, who 
was first president of our Association and is chairman of the 
Policy and Finance Committee, Food Administrator of New 
York City. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York iii jomed. the 
list of our class “A” members that issue year ‘books. 
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». BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS CONFERENCE 


Report of a Two-Day Session Held at the Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, October 15th and 16th—Object of the 
Conference and What Was Accomplished — 


By H. N. Rasety 
Correspondence Supervisor, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


While the majority of people who have given the subject 
of business letter writing any thought will grant that there is 
room for improvement, comparatively few firms have taken the 
steps necessary to make their letters actual builders of sales and 
good will. 

In some organizations correspondence critics, supervisors 
and specialists have been employed to make certain researches 
and advise what is necessary to correct the correspondence evils 
which exist. 

On October 15th and 16th, Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass., called a conference of those interested in better letters. 
Addresses were made by those most active in this new field and 
the names of the speakers with their subjects are listed below. 
Opportunity for discussion was given at the conclusion of each 
address. 

Address of Welcome—George I. Alden, President Norton Com- 
panies. 

Purpose of Convention—E. H. Fish, Chairman Employe Rela- 
tions Committee, Norton Company. 

Developing the Right Attitude Among Correspondents—Charles 
R. Wiers, Chief Correspondent, Larkin ae Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

The Important Part which Correspondence Plays i in the Progress 
of an Organization—John F. Tinsley, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Getting the Work Started at Goodrich—L. A. McQueen, Cor- 
respondence Critic, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Goodyear’s Better Letter P. Cramer,. Corresp6n- 
- dence Critic, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

The Sales Attitude, Its Place in Every Letter—John J. Morgan, 
John J. Morgan Advertising Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

What the University Should Do to Help Business Organizations 
Obtain Better Correspondents—Professor Paul T. Chering- 
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ton, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Ad- 

ministration, Cambridge, Mass. 

Scope of the Work. Description of the System in Use at Norton 
Company—H. N. Rasely, Correspondence Supervisor, Nor- 
ton Company. 

The Dictating Machine as an Aid to Better Letters—Nelson C. 
Durand, Vieg-Preiaeas Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
N. J. 

Training Letter WritereProfessor George B. Hotchkiss, New 
‘York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance, New York. 

Organizing and Conducting a Transcribing Departinetib-E. G. 
Chaffin, Head of Transcribing Department, Norton Com- 
pany. 

The purpose of the conference was to provide a clearing 
house for ideas of this particular nature. It was thought in- 
vestigations of this nature which an individual concern often 
has to make could be conducted through the medium of an As- 
sociation at a less expense. There would be the additional ad- 
vantage that its findings could be made available for the smaller 
firm that could not afford any extensive investigation on its own 
account. 

When this movement was launched only a small number 
were expected to respond. The register contains the names of 
135 visiting delegates, and there were several in attendance who 
did not register. This registration represents 33 cities, the 
farthest being Chicago, from which place there were two dele- 
gates. The notices regarding the meetings were sent out about 
ten days before the conference and many others would have at- 
tended had it been possible for them to make arrangements in 
so short a time. Upwards of 150 firms were kind enough to 
take the trouble to express in writing their hearty wishes for 
the success of the undertaking. 

In a report so short as this no attempt can be made to de- 
scribe any part of the proceedings. The committee intends to 
print a complete report of what took place and copies of these 
a little later can be obtained at a price of $l'or $2. 

No permanent organization was effected other than to elect 
a committee of which the following men are members: 

E. P. Cramer, Correspondence: Critic,. The 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. «=. . 

Prof. George B. Hotchkiss, New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York. 
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L. A. McQueen, Correspondence Critic, The B. F: Goodrich 

Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

H. N. Rasely, Correspondence Supervisor, Norton Cope 

Worcester, Mass. 

Charles R. Wiers, Chief Correspondent Larkin Company, Buf- 

falo, N. Y. 

Mr. Cramer was elected Chairman and Mr. Rasely 
Secretary. 

In addition to the: publishing of the proceedings of the 
conference this committee expects to issue three or four bul- 
letins during the year to those who become purchasers. These 
bulletins are to deal with subjects of interest to those who are 
actively engaged in improving their own correspondence or that 
of others. 

For the time being, this movement will be known by the 
name “Better Business Letters Conference” and the. convention 
next year is to be held at Akron, Ohio, through the courtesy 
extended by the Goodyear and Goodrich Companies. Two other 
invitations for the next convention were extended, one from the 
LaSalle Extension University of Chicago, the. other from. the 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. If the interest ex- 
pressed next year equals that which was shown this year, .it is 
our purpose to form a permanent organization with officers and 
committees, each of which will have definite work to do. 


NOTES 
C. S. Coler, Chairman of sub-committee on Semi-Skilled 
Labor, held a meeting of his committee at the Hotel Statler; 
Cleveland, on October 27th. 


Chairman Dooley, of the Pittsburgh Local Chapter, advises 
that the Chapter will conduct a campaign to arouse interest in the 
work of the Chapter and to increase its membership. The plan 
is to have present members solicit new members by interview 
and correspondence, preferably the former. This campaign will 
supplement in the Pittsburgh district the campaign of the Special 
Membership Committee. 


The Chicago Local Chapter has commenced holding regu- 
lar meetings and we expect soon | to report the progress of the 
Chapter in the BULLETIN. 


Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania appointed Dr. Paul 
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Kreuzpointner, of our Association, as a representative of the 
State of Pennsylvania at the. Seventh Annual Convention of the 
National League of Compulsory Education Officers which was 
held in Chicago, November 14-17, 1917. 


“Success is mainly a question of lining v up with | modern 
opportunity.” 


NEW MEMBERS 
Since the last statement appearing in the BuLLetin the fol- 
lowing new members have been received : 


Class “Ay 

The Chase National Bank, New York—Mr. M. H. Howell, 

Ellsworth Collieries Company, Ellsworth, Pa——Mr. E. E. Bach. 

The Great Western Sugar Company, Denver, Colo.—Mr. H. W. 
Dahlberg. 

Habirshaw Electric Cable Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.—Mr. 
J. W. Shreve. 

Hewitt Rubber Company, Buffalo N. Y.—Mr. H. H. Hewitt, 
President. 

John Lucas & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa—Mr. Alfred 
V. Bowers. 

The Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, N. J.—John J. Nicholson, 
Vice-President. 

The New Remington Rifle Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.— 
Mr. A. W. LeBoeuf. 

Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, San Francisco, Cal—F. L. 
Lipman, Vice-President. 

Class “B” 

Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 

ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR MEMBERS 
“History of Commerce and Industry,” by Cheesman A. Herrick, 
President of Girard College. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price not given. 
It is the theory of Mr. Herrick that our historians have 
devoted too much attention to wars and the. theory of govern- 
ment and not nearly enough attention to the Lewsey, of industry 


and of commerce. 
The writer accepts as true a recent statement of Canon 
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Henson that knowledge of the past is a great emancipating 
power of the present, and that ignorance of the past is “one of 
the present’s greatest curses. History treated as a record of 
‘ social progress may become one of the great cementing forces 
of society.” Most of the history available deals with politics, 
wars and governmental theories, “but,” says the author, “this 
sentiment is no longer generally approved. Clearly there is at 
present a desire to select those interests of the past which most 
bear on the present. For a considerable time the tendency has 
been for both writers and teachers to emphasize economic and 
social history, rather than the history of war or of the evolution 
of governmental systems. In other words, we have not had too 
much history, “but history of the wrong sort, or directed to 
wrong ends.” 

“Now there begins the new history, the history of com- 
merce and industry, which shows how men have transformed 
the conditions under which they have lived and have wrought 
out the physical means of human progress. To those who are 
to do the practical work of the world, a study of the steps by 
which this progress has been accomplished is of supreme im- 
portance.” Certainly no one is better qualified to undertake a 
history of this character than is Dr. Herrick. Many sugges- 
tions for students are included in the work, which may, as a 
whole, be considered the first constructive effort to compile a 
history that will be of advantage and value in the development 
of a more intelligent basis upon which our industries are to be 


conducted. 
The writer believes that all our members will find this book 


very helpful. 


“Standards in English,” by John J. Mahoney, Principal of State 
Normal School at Lowell, Massachusetts. Published by 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. Price, 
90 cents. 
This book is designed to establish standards in the elemen- 

tary schools. Nevertheless, it seems, after a careful examination, 
that it will prove a very helpful book in corporation schools 
where English is taught. The author has broken away from the 
traditional and attempted to determine standards which are both 
modern and practicable. Over-emphasis on the purely literary 
side of English is avoided; the aim is to furnish a course of 
study that will:enable the: average pupil to express himself 
clearly and correctly with a reasonable amount of interest. 
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“The Secret of Typewriting Speed,” by Margaret B. Owen, “The 
World’s Champion Typist.” Published by Forbes & Comr- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. Price, $1.00. 

This should prove a very helpful book in connection with 
corporation office work schools: It is always fascinating to read 
how the champion in any line of endeavor reached the top, and 
when the leaders have the gift of actually showing others -how 
to double their accomplishments, the described is doubly inter- 
esting. Three times Miss Owen has won the world’s type- 
writing speed championship. The book should ‘not only prove 
fascinating, but of value to those who are in the stenographic 
and typing professions. To them the message will prove a 
powerful inspiration. Miss Owen has given invaluable infor- 
mation to everybody in any way interested in typewriting. The 
book is more than a mere description as to how speed may be 
obtained, for it covers the whole subject of typewriting— 
everything that the stenographer needs to know concerning the 
use and care of the machine and her other office duties. 


“Trading with Latin America.” 

The Irving National Bank of New York City has issued a 
most interesting book which has been distributed to many of 
its friends and a copy came to the editor of the BULLETIN. It 
has pointed out in the Foreword “The need for a permanent 
export trade has come to be nationally recognized. The com- 
mercial and industrial isolation which, in the past, has distin- 
guished certain countries. from the rest of the world no longer 
is possible.” The book covers the whole subject of foreign 
commerce and opportunities now open to American manufac- 
turers and those interested in the extension of our foreign trade. 

It is quite probable that copies of this book can be secured 
by ‘writing to the bank and requesting same. 


“Everyday Bookkeeping,” ty A. M. Bogle, of the Depastanetit of 
Mathematics of the High School of Kansas City. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York.. Price not given. 
The author in this book has attempted to give an easy 

method for keeping everyday accounts. The book has been pre- 

pared for the instruction of those who, may desire to keep some 
record but do not wish to become expert bookkeepers. The 
treatment is‘so elementary that even a child can soon understand. 

There:seems to be need for such a book and it is for this reason 

that it is: brought to the attention of our readers.. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
The School Committee of Boston has instituted a day 
school for emigrants, the first of its kind in this country, 


L. W. Herrick, Principal of the Evening School of Elmira, 
N. Y., recommends to the school board of that city that all boys 
and girls who have working papers be compelled to attend the 
evening courses. 


The Board of Estimate of Baltimore has suggested to the 
Board of School Commissioners that the old Carrol- Mansion 
be remodeled or equipped for classes in vocational and industrial 
training. Mr. C. Koch, superintendent of schools, has also been 
instructed to begin at once the study of the advisability and 
feasibility of adding such classes to the public school activities 
of Baltimore. The question of the establishment of such schools 
in Baltimore has often come before the school board in years 
past, but certain opposing elements had prevented any definite 
action being taken. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce in a recent But- 
LETIN states that the most practical Americanization work in the 
United States today is being done by organized industries. Most 
of the industrial corporations that are carrying on this work are 
doing through their schools and are members of 
our Association. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Sub-Committees of the Executive Committee 


Program The Spirella Company, Inc., 


F. C. Henperscnott, Chairman. 

The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N, Y. 
Duties: 

To plan the work assignments of 
committees and the convention 
program. 

Publications 

E. J. Menren, Chairman. 

McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y, 
Duties: 

To supervise the Association’s 

publications. 
Membership 
W. W. Krncan, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for getting new 


members. To investigate the 
loss of old, members, ., 


Co-operation with Other Organiza- 
tions 


Dr. H. M. Rowe, Chairman. * 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for co-opera- 
' tion with other organizations. 


' Training Educational Directors 


C. R. Doorey, Chairman. 


Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: 
To supervise the experimental 


Organization and Administration 

A. C. Vina, Chairman. 
American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company, New York, 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 


Methods of Instruction 
J. K. Brucer, Jr., Chairman. 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To further determine the appli- 
cation of the laboratory, library 
and inspection trip methods. 


Public Education 
Myron .J. Jones, General. Chair- 
man. 
The Sherwin-Williams 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Section I—Elementary and Sec: 
ondary Schools 
C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. — 
Duties: 
To determine ways by which 
member companies can best co- 
operate with these schools. 


Section II—-Continuation Schools 
Pautn Kreuzporntner, Chair- 
man. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 
Duties: 
To report on the application of 
the Smith-Hughes. Vocational 
Educational Law. 


Com- 
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Committees of the Association 


course _ arranged with New 
York University for training 
educational directors and in- 
structors with a view to de- 
veloping similar plans at other 
educational institutions. 


Health Education 

Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of improv- 

ing the health of employes. 
Employment 

F. P. Prrzer, General Chairman. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Section I—Employes Selection and 

Job Analysis 

H. A. Horr, Chairman. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Duties: 

To determine how typical cleri- 
cal and mechanical jobs can be 
analyzed as an aid in determin- 
ing the kind of employe de- 
sired. 

How can employes’ fitness for 
particular typical jobs be de- 
termined by tests. 

To determine records and organ- 
ization necessary to best han- 
dle promotions and transfers. 

Section II—Labor Turnover 

F. P. Prrzer. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. ‘Y. 
Duties: 

To determine the best waited 
‘of calculating turnover. 

To determine that per cent of 
turnover’ under. typical condi- 

tions which can be accepted as 


normal. 

Marketing 

Dr. LEE GaLLoway, General 
Chairman. 


New York New 


York, N. Y. 


‘ 
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Section I—Advertising, Selling and 
Distribution 

Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. 
Duties: 

To ascertain what organized 
training is desirable for those 
engaged in foreign trades. 

Section II—Retail Salesmanship 

Miss Harriet R. Fox, Chairman. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 
Duties: 

To determine how to teach a 
knowledge of merchandise and 
its uses as a basis of training 
for better service in retail sell- 
ing. 

Office Work Training 

R. H. Purrer, Chairman. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine under what con- 
ditions is organized training 
for office boys, clerks and ste- 
nographers advisable. 

Technical and Executive Training 

KENDALL WEISIGER, General 

Chairman. . 
Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegreph Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Section I—Technical 

W. M. Sxirr, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine what ways can em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
co-operate with technical 
schools, 

Section II—Executive 

NorMAN Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, California. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of promo- 
tion and training of minor 
executives in handling men and 
carrying out company policies. 

Trade Apprenticeship 
F. W. Tuomas, General Chair- 


man. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railioad System, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Section I—Railroads 

Tuomas G. Gray, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Duties: 

To. determine what supervision 
of work is desirable for other 
than machinist apprentices in 
railroad shops. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

J. J. Garvey, Chairman. 

Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions is an apprentice instruc- 
tion shop desirable in a manu- 
facturing plant. 

Section II1I—Steel 

P. E. WAKEFIELD, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 
Duties: 

To ascertain what supervision of 
shop work is desirable for ap- 
prentices in steel mills. 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 

J. E. Banxs, General Chairman. 

Amcrican Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Section I—Unskilled 

H. T. Water, Chairman. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine best plans for 
Americanizing the foreign born. 

Recommend standard educational 
programs for American (in- 
cluding negrces) unskilled 
workmen. 

To determine best methods of 
teaching English to the foreign 
born. 

Section II—Semi-skilled 

Cart S. Corer, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: 
To determine best methods of in- 


to standard rates on aan 


Pa. 
Duties: 


Local Chapters. 
To supervise the organization of 


Pittsburgh Local Chapter 
C. R. Dootry, Chairman, 


New York Local Chapter 
Joun T. Scanton, Chairman, 


Philadelphia Local Chapter 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman, 


Chicago Local Chapter 


New York Edison Company. 

GrorGE 1. ALDEN, President, 
Norton & Norton Grinding Com- 
panies. 


tasks. 
Local Chapters. 
Joun McLeop, Chairmar. Nominating 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Joun McLeop, Chniemen. 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


To be responsible for the rela- Duties: 

tions with the Association’s. To nominate candidates for the 
offices and executive committee 
as required by the constitution. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Standard Fashion Company, New York, N. Y. 
C. E. Frrzparrick, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Charles William Stores, Inc. ics N. Y. 


John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. F. DouGHerty, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


R, DeFIELp, Chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, III. 

James J. Garvey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 

Hawthorne Station, Chicago, IIl. 


POLICY AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ArtHuR Chairman, CLARENCE H. Howarp, President, 
General Commercial Manager The. Commonwealth Steel Company. 


Dr. JOHN PRICE 
Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 


try of Pennsylvania. 
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groups of members into Local 
Chapters. 


struction to bring operators up To be responsiblé for the fur- 
thering of the Association’s in- 
terests through the Local Chap- 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
P. E. WAKEFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Duquesne, Pa. 
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American Museum of Safety. 


N. F. Brapy, President, 
The New York Edison Company. 


CHANCELLOR E. E. Brown, 
New York University. 


Georce B. Cortetyou, President, 
— Gas Company of New 
or 


T. E. DonNELLEY, President, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 


Dr. JouNn FINLEY, 
issioner of Education of New 
York State. 


H. A. HALuican, Vice-President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 


Dr. Artur A. HAMERSCHLAG, Di- 


N. C. Kinessury, Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


C. H. Lupineton, Vice-President, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 
M. W. Mix, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company. 
Joun H. PatTrerson, President, 
The National Cash Rages Com- 
pany. 
James A. ROOSEVELT, 
Roosevelt & Thompson. 


Dr. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, 
General Electric Company. 


Dr. HERBERT J. TiLy, General Man- 


ager, 
Strawbridge & Clothier. 


Joun McLegop, Ex-President, 
The National Association "of Cor- 


rector, poration Schools, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Carnegie Steel Company. 
R. Heath, Vice-President, F.C. HENDERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
Larkin Company. The New York Edison Company. 
Class “‘A”? Members 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901-11 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 


cago, 
AMERICAN BrinGe Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 


W. K. Pace 
E. B 


ede Mr. J. ANKS 

American Harp Russer Company, New York Mr. H N 
American Locomotive Company, Schenec 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILL ComPANY, Middletown, Ohio......... Mr. Cuaries R. Hoox 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLaTE Company, Pittsburgh, Pa......Mr. J. A. HUNTER 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WirE Co., Worcester, Mass.............+ r. C. R. STURDEVANT 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 15 Dey St., “"N.YLIMr. K. W. Waterson 
ATCHISON, Topeka & SantTA Fe RaILway Co., wet r. F. W. THomas 
Tue ATLANTIC REFINING CoMPANY, elphia, J. D. Gur 
THE TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, *Philadeiphia, CL 

Tue , Macstne Too. Company, Bridgeport, Conn........ Mr. E. Bitton 
Burroucus AppING MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich... Mr. F. H. Dopce 
A. Mr. C. L. Jamison 
CapiLLac Motor Car Co. be Ave., Detroit, Mich.. 

ERS Motor Co., Mr. R. A. WAGNER 
Tue CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Mr. C. E, Fitzpatrick 
Mera Works, Waterbury, Mr. C. J. VELTE 
Tue CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, N. Y.............-. Mr. M. H. Howey 
CuicaGo TELEPHONE Company, Chicago, Ill................5- Mr. C. C. Curtis 
Tue CLEVELAND-CLIFFs IRON ComPaANY, Ishpeming, Mich.......Mr. W. H. Moutton 
Cotumaia Steet & SHAFTING COMPANY Pittsburgh, Pa........ r. E. L. PARKER 
Coenats Epison COMPANY, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 

FreD R. JENKINS 
Stee. Company, St. Louis, Mo.............-- Mr. ArtHur T. Morey 
ConsoLipaTep Gas Co. or N. Y., "4 Irving Place, New City.Mr. D. KELLEY 


ConsoLmaTep Gas, E:ectric Licut & Power Co., of Baltimore, 

Curtis Lumper & Mitt Worx Company, Clinton, Iowa.. .Mr. Foster HoLMEs 
Tae Curtis PuBLISHING COMPANY, "Independence ‘Square, 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, Mass.....-+5+++ E. SHaw 


Henry Disston & Sons, INc., Philadel hia, 
Ind Mr. W. Mix 


MANUFACTURING ‘Mishaw 


R. S. Horace Disston 


‘Mr. T. E. DonneLLEY 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Delaware....... Mayor F. O. WHITLOCK 
MANUPACTURING ComP Mr. C. K. Hatrretp 
Eastman Konak Co., Rochester ..Mr. P. W. Turner 
ELLswortH COLLIERIES Company, Ellsworth, Pa............. Mr. E. E. Bacu 
Lire AssurANcE Society, New York, N. Y.. ...Mr. F. P. Pitzer 


Pets & Company, Philadelphia, Pa........ eos 
Forp Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Mr. N. A Hawkins 


A. A. ANDERSON, Secretary Educa- .. 
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Class A Members—Continued 


General Evectric Company, Schenectady, N. Y..............Dr. C. P. Sremmrz 
GoopMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. r. A. B. Bengpict 
Tue B. F. Goopricx Co., Akron, Ohio 

Tue GOODYEAR TIRE AND Rusper Company, Akron, Ohio 

Tus Graton & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING Co., Worcester 

Tue GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY, Denver, Colo 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York. - Mr. 

HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC CABLE CoMPANY, INC., Yonkers, N. Y..MR. 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa........ Mr. 

HEWITT RUBBER CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. 


[LLINOIS STEEL , Chicago, 
& BROTHER, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
or: y 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEw Jersey, Chicago, 
..-Mr. G. A. Ranney 

oHN Lucas & Company, INnc., Philadelphia, Pa Mr. ; 

Jonzs & Steet Company, Pittsburgh, 

JorpaN-MarsH CoMPAny, Boston, Massachusetts 

Kops my yee ms, Irving Place Street, New York City.. J 

Eu & CoMPANy, Cuas. J. Lynn 

Tuomas Mappocx’s Sons’ CoMPANY, Trenton, N. . Mr. J. T. Spicer 

THE MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, . 

Tue MipvaLe STEEL Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Montcomery Warp & Co., Cc 

Tue MounTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & Co., 
Colorado R. B. 

Murpuy VARNISH CoMPANy, Newark, N. J.. NICHOLSON 

Recister Co., Dayton, O énade 

NEw amet TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


Va 
THe New 3 Epison Company, Irving 
New York ve 


..-Mr. J. L. 

Norton & Norton S, Worcester, Mass. ooo . H. 
Orgcon SHort Line Rarroap, Salt Lake City, Utah.. Mr. L. E. 
Ons ELEVATOR COMPANY, 11th Ave. and 26th St., New York 

City MR. R. BALDWIN, 
Paczane Motor Car Mich. MR. G. R. Bury 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RaiLnoaD Co., Altoor 
PHILADELPHIA Rapip TRANsIT Co 
PHOENIX [RON WoRKS COMPANY, Meadvi 


ersey 

THE REMINGTON UNION METALLIC]CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 

Bridgeport, Conn Mr. A. W. LeBorur 
Pustic CORPORATION OF N. J., ond 

Newark, N. J L. Conover, Jr. 
THE Iron & STEEL Youngstown, 
Tue H. M. Rows Company, Baltimore, Md "Dr. H. M. Stee 
Huser Co., West Hoboken, N. J........Mr. H. Viora 
Tue Co., Cleveland » Ohio .- Mr. Myron J. Jongs 
Smmonps MANUFACTURING CoMPARY, Fitch Mr. Epwarp B. SAUNDERS 
THE SinceR MANUFACTURING voMLEHN 
BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPA 


SOUTHERN Paciric Company, San Francisco, California é 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM, Tous. 
fam SprrELLA Company, Inc., Ni 
TANDARD FASHION CoMPANY, 16 
STANDARD Or, COMPANY OF “Mr. 
STANDARD Or. ComPANY OF New York, New York City, N. Y...Mr. E S. MorFettT 
B. CoMPANY, Mr. Mont H. Wricut 
TRAWBRIDGE CLoTHIER, Market, bert 
Philade DR. J. Ty 


TutmMany & Paper CoMPANY Wi 
Twe Water On Co., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y.. 
Trow Press, 201 East rath St., New York Cit Mr. Tuomas B. SHEEHAN 
STaTEs RUBBER Co., 1790 Broadway, ‘ew York, N. ¥Y..Mr. Rates STarRR BUTLER 
THe WARNER & SWASEY ComPANy, Mr. W. Resp 
WELLS Farco NEVADA NATIONAL BANK, San Francisco, Mr. F 
WEsTERN ELectric CoMPANY, Hawthorne Station, 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadwa: New Yi Me Jr. 
Wesrincnouse Aim Company, Wilm ing, Pa ed H. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. AND Mrc. Co., East Pitts CE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ComPpany— ‘CHINE 
Works, East Pittsburgh Pa. R. PF. CAREY 
CoMPANY, any, Tojedo, L. A. MILLER 
Wincuester Repgatinc Arms Company, New Haven, Conn....Mr. BRASHER 
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RG 
| 
NE “ K Co., Newport News, a 
ace and rsth St., a. 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
PrttsBuRGH [Ron & STEEL Founpries Company, Pittsburgh....Mr. WEAVER H. Rocers 
PrittsBuRGH Rar-ways Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. .............Mr.C. G. Rice 
PRESSED STEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa... .............MR. J. B. RIDER ae 
Tue PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Newark, ia 
> 


Publications of 
The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York City 


Proceedings of first annual convention The National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the 
organizing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to @ 
Class “A” members, $1.50. Price to other than Class “A” 3% 
members, $2.50. 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- 
liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A’’ members 
$2.00; to libraries and colleges, $3.50; to other than members, 
libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 

- Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 

tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” 

members, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than 
Class “‘A”’ members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50;. to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools (from September, 1914—December, 1915, inc.) cloth 


bound—$2.50. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1916, cloth bound—$2.50. 
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; Remittance. should accompany order, gs the Association does not desire to — 
: open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. ae 
, Send all orders to the Executive — 
‘ 


